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the comprehensive Brest-Litovsk armistice agreement. Concluded originally for ten days, the agreement was extended and remained in force until February 10, 1918, N.S., when it was denounced by the Germans. Commenting on the separate character of the armistice, Trotsky blamed for it the allies who had ignored his repeated invitations to take part in the negotiations (November 30).
The armistice negotiations at Brest-Litovsk, headquarters of the German eastern front, were but the preliminaries for the peace negotiations. The Bolsheviks approached the conference in an optimistic spirit.' Pravda wrote triumphantly on November 15 that the acceptance by the central Powers of the armistice proposals was due "to the recognition of the strength of the Russian revolution, the recognition of the weakness of the invaders." "If Germany dares to send her troops against revolutionary Russia/' Kamenev, a member of the Soviet peace delegation, declared on December 19, "this would unquestionably produce an explosion that would sweep away the stronghold of German imperialism"; and Trotsky expressed the belief that "our final negotiations will be with Karl Liebknecht," the future founder of the German Communist Party, who was imprisoned by the German authorities in 1916.
The Brest-Litovsk peace conference opened in the gloomy citadel of that war-torn city on December 9 (December 22, N.S.). The Soviet delegation was headed by Adolf loffe, an old Bolshevik who later held important diplomatic posts but eventually fell from grace and committed suicide in 1927. The genuine and picturesque worker, sailor, and peasant brought by loffe to the armistice negotiations were not present at the peace conference. On December 27 (January 9, N.S.) Trotsky succeeded loffe as head of the Soviet delegation. The principal representatives of the central Powers were the German foreign minister von Kiihlmann and General Max von Hoffmann, of the German high command; the Austrian foreign minister Count Ottokar Czernin; the Turkish grand vizier Talaat Pasha; and V. Radoslavov, prime minister of Bulgaria. On ceremonial occasions Prince Leopold of Bavaria, commander of the German eastern front, presided.
It would be unreasonable to expect that a conference consisting of men of such divergent views and aspirations as the Russian revolutionaries and the old-school western diplomats and generals could have reached an agreement based on mutual concessions and understanding. Much of the discussion at Brest-Litovsk revolved around